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REV. JOHN G SMITH, D.D., AND OTHER 

PIONEER PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 

OF WASHINGTON. 

By REV. JOSEPH THOMAS KELLY 
(Read before the Society, May 18, 1920.) 

SOME time since I was invited by the President of this 
Society to prepare a paper covering the life and labors 
of Rev. John C. Smith, D.D., who was for more than 45 
years a pastor in Washington City, the most of the time 
in charge of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. It occurred 
to me that it would be of interest to couple with the review 
of his life and services, some mention of the men and 
churches of the order with which his life was associated. 
For while Dr. Smith was not, in the strict sense of the 
word, a pioneer minister of the city, he was associated as 
co-pastor with Dr. Balche who was the founder of Pres- 
byterianism in the District of Columbia, and with Dr. 
Laurie, and was pastor for seven years of the Church of 
Georgetown which was the mother church of this city (I 
mean, of course, of the Presbyterian faith and order), be- 
fore taking up the pastorate of the Fourth Church with 
which for more than thirty-eight years his name and service 
are linked. 

I am well aware of the fact that probably only a 
few persons now living remember the name and work of 
Dr. Smith, and yet he did in his day foundation and con- 
structive work for which Washington will always be in 
debt. I am reminded of the incident recorded, I think by 
Cicero himself, of his Pro-Consular days when he visited 
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Rev. John C. Smith, D.D. 
(From photograph in possession of Rev. Joseph I. Kelly.) 
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the city of Syracuse. Great preparations had been made for 
his reception by the official bodies. After he had been 
taken to see the various sights of the city he was asked 
what further could be done in his honor. He requested to 
be shown the tomb of Archimedes. But strange to say the 
city fathers had never heard of it. They denied that Archi- 
medes was buried there. But Cicero well remembered the 
facts: How Archimedes who had saved the town when 
Marcellus and the Romans had besieged it, had ordered 
his burial in its cemetery. Cicero remembered the form 
of the obelisk with the mathematical instruments carved 
upon it, which the great inventor had designed; and so he 
set himself to find the tomb and at last in the midst of an 
old, discarded burial ground, surrounded by a tangle of 
evergreen and forgotten graves, he saw the obelisk and 
stood beside the resting place of the Master. The story is 
old but it is eternally verified in the frequent forgetfulness 
of the men who as pioneers have blazed the way and laid 
the foundations on which the after generations have so well 
and surely builded the fine fabric of a later day. 

When, in the year 1800, a small packet-sloop, laden with 
all the records, archives and furniture which the infant 
republic possessed, sailed from Philadelphia, where Con- 
gress then sat, up the Potomac to the new seat of Govern- 
ment, it found the ground already pre-empted by Presbyter- 
ianism. The Scotch-Irish had early come upon the scene, 
and three members of the Presbytery of Donegal, Messrs. 
Keith, Balche and Hunt, were at work in the neighborhood 
of Washington. Even before that, that is in 1718, the 
Presbyterian Church of Bladensburg had been organized, 
and this church, still alive and at work in Hyattsville, is the 
mother church of this region,' so far as Presbyterians are 
concerned. 

Dr. Stephen Bloomer Balche, in 1780 commissioned as 
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an evangelist, preached to a few persons, principally of 
Scotch and New England descent. In no long time he was 
invited to settle and organize a congregation, which eventually 
erected a house of worship on Bridge (now M) Street in 
Georgetown, and a fruitful pastorate of fifty-three years was 
thus begun. The church was known for many years as the 
Bridge Street Church, afterwards moved to West (now P) 
Street, changing its name with the removal, and has recently 
again surnamed itself the Georgetown Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Balche was popular both as a man and a preacher and 
wielded a large influence both in the community and among 
public officials. 

Dr. B. F. Bittinger for many years stated clerk and his- 
torian of our Presbytery, who was brought up under the com- 
bined ministry of Drs. Balche and Smith, says that the rapid 
growth of the church was due not only to the popularity of 
Dr. Balche but "to the fact that at that time there was no 
other Protestant church this side of Alexandria, while 
Washington came from Mt. Vernon to worship in the 
church. Mr. Jefferson, then a resident of Georgetown, fre- 
quently attended upon its services, as also did the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Albert Gallatin, both of whom were 
contributors to the enlargement of the church building 
when that became necessary. Indeed, it was customary for 
the officers of the Government to attend worship in this 
church.' ' 

The time of which we are speaking was eminently a 
reverential time and men of all ranks of life were devout 
attendants upon the house of God. I quote again an extract 
from the diary of Dr. J. N. Danforth, for whom the Fourth 
Church was organized. He says: "It was stated on good 
authority that on a Sabbath morning of that time two of 
the heads of Departments met in their carriages and hailed 
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each other. Mr. Clay inquired of his colleague whither he 
was riding. He replied he was taking a ride of relaxation, 
being jaded by the drudgery of a very busy week. Mr. Clay 
replied: 'Turn about, sir; you are driving the wrong way.' 
'Why so V his friend asked. 'You are not going to church. 
Turn about and go to church/ said the Secreary of State. 
'To church ! Why ? I want relaxation and nobody will notice 
it/ rejoined his friend. 'Don't believe any such thing/ said 
Mr. Clay. 'Everybody notices what you do. And let me 
tell you, no man can sustain himself here who does not go 
to church. Public opinion will condemn him/ " 

It was in such an atmosphere, himself largely the creator 
or at least inspirer of it, that Dr. Balche did his work, and 
he laid well and strong the foundations of that great work 
which the Church of Georgetown has done in its own min- 
istries and in the congregations which both in town and 
country have gone forth from it. Dr. Balche ruled and 
reigned in the hearts and lives of his people; a man some- 
what eccentric, it is said, but who is not eccentric? And 
many rich stories are told of him, for which there is not 
space in this chronicle. He lived to his 87th year, and in 
the last year or two of his ministry had as his colleague 
Rev. John C. Smith, who thus in 1832 first comes upon 
the scene — and who took up the work and carried it on 
for seven years as pastor, succeeding Dr. Balche in this 
mother church. 

In the meantime, on the other side of the creek, in the 
City of Washington, the Presbyterian pioneers were at 
work. There has long been a friendly rivalry between the 
first and the New York Avenue churches as to priority of 
organization among the Presbyterian Churches of Wash- 
ington. The New York Avenue Church is the result of 
the union of two churches — the F Street Church, dating 
back to 1803, and the Second, founded in 1820. In 1859 they 
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came together, taking the site of the Second Church where 
the New York Avenue now stands, and the pastor of the F 
Street Church, Dr. P. D. Gurley. The building was for 
a long time known as Willard Hall, and was standing until 
w ithin a few years. The New York Avenue Church, there- 
fore rightly claims its history from 1803, when Dr. James 
Laurie, a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, came 
to the city and gathered a congregation which was in con- 
nection with the Associate Reformed Church and so con- 
tinued until 1823, when it became connected with the Gen- 
eral Assembly of our Church under the care of the Presby- 
tery of the District of Columbia. Dr. Laurie was a remark- 
able man, both in regard to his scholarly gifts, his eminent 
piety and his subordination of his own interests to the good 
of the cause he loved so well. He was a Scotchman 
through and through, which anybody would easily recog- 
nize from looking at the photograph of him which has come 
down to us. The map of Scotland is plainly depicted on 
his face, which is as rugged looking as the craggy hills of 
his own dear land, while the shrewdness of his mind and the 
kindness of his heart look out of his steady eyes. Dr. 
Laurie labored for fifty years as pastor of the F Street 
Church. He literally knew what it was "to labor and to 
pray," for I am told he took a clerkship in the Treasury 
Department to maintain himself while giving his life to the 
ministry of this church, and that he lit fires and did 
whatsoever janitor services were necessary in the care of the 
building during the days of its struggle for existence. Is 
it to be wondered at that out of such labors and self-denying 
devotion the strong church rises today — as the islands rest 
on coral reefs of the dead bodies of their builders? 

At the same time, and working antecedently indeed to Dr. 
Laurie, was another man, Dr. John Brackenridge, to whose 
labors the First Church undoubtedly owes its existence. He 
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was a member of the Presbytery of Baltimore, and was 
commissioned in 1795 to labor in the City of Washington. 
A congregation was gathered which was rather migratory 
in its character : worshipping first in a carpenter shop in the 
White House grounds amidst dense woods — then removing 
to a small frame building at the corner of 10th and F 
Streets, where St. Patrick's burying ground used to stand — 
then to the Navy Yard to be in reach of the employees, there 
worshipping in a building known as "The Academy East" 
— then worshipping for a while in the Capitol building, and 
finally, in 1812, occupying what was commonly called "The 
Little White Church Under the Hill," situated on 1st Street, 
not far from the Butler Building. 

The First Church was probably organized in 1811, and 
Dr. Brackenridge was its Pastor until 1817. The corner- 
stone of the present building on Ay 2 Street was laid April 
19, 1827, and the church was dedicated in December of the 
same year. 

Dr. Brackenridge was evidently a thrifty soul, for he was 
the owner of 40 acres of ground which was sold to W. W. 
Corcoran and by him to the U. S. Government for the park 
known as "The Soldiers' Home." The grave of Rev. John 
Brackenridge and that of his wife and daughter are in the 
southern part of the Soldiers' Home grounds. The inscrip- 
tion on the tombstone reads : "In memory of Rev. John 
Brackenridge, who died May 2, 1844. He was the first 
Presbyterian minister in Washington. Fully supplied the 
congregation of Bladensburg for 40 years. The Rockville 
Academy was reared under his superintendence. He sleeps 
after a prudent, useful, pious life beside' his wife. The 
Orphans' Asylum in Washington her unassuming labor of 
love." 

This brings us to the Fourth Church, so named because of 
the much-to-be-deplored method of numerically naming our 
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churches. It was the fourth organized in the City of Wash- 
ington, the corporation of Georgetown being a separate 
municipality. It was organized by a little company of 23 
people from the Second Church, which had just lost its pastor, 
Dr. Daniel Baker, and had failed to call Dr. Danforth, 
whom some desired. The meeting for organization was 
held in the home of Jacob Gideon and his wife Mary, on 
7th Street. They were the outstanding figures, not only 
of that early time, but for many years afterwards. He and 
Anthony Preston, another of the men of that early time, 
were not members of the church when it was organized, 
but from the beginning they were strong friends of the 
church, both financially and by the influence of their per- 
sonal standing in the community. Mr. Gideon was the 
first treasurer of the board of trustees. In five days the 
contract was let for the white frame structure on the east 
side of 9th Street, where for eleven years the church was 
to have its home. In the meantime services were held in a 
little schoolhouse on 9th Street, just above G, and after* 
wards moved to the schoolhouse of Mr. Zachary D. 
Brashears, where it was housed until its church home was 
ready. 

Here is an item from the diary of Rev. Joshua N. Dan- 
forth, the first minister of the church. He was never in- 
ducted into the pastoral relation, but served as stated supply. 
Under date of November 16, 1828 : "I preached my first ser- 
mon to the people who had sent for me, in a schoolhouse 
situated on 9th Street above G, then on a boundary of the 
northern suburbs of the city." "Some idea of the crude 
condition of the neighborhood, may be formed from the 
fact that on a Sabbath night after dedication, a city hack 
conveying a family to the church door was upset in the mud 
of the street near the edifice. ,, — J. N. D. 

Just two or three blocks north, i.e., at I Street, were 
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what was commonly known as "The Slashes/' where hunters 
shot birds and rabbits, and all north of that was a wilder- 
ness. The streets were unpaved and unlighted — and there 
were none of the evidences usually manifest that the loca- 
tion of the Fourth Church was well chosen. Yet within a 
very brief season, when the organization was housed in its 
beautiful little white frame building, gable end on 9th Street, 
its growth was rapid under Dr. Danforth, who remained 
for three years, and was succeeded by Rev. Mason Noble, 
who was pastor from 1832-1839, and then, the preparation 
having thus well been made and the foundations well laid, 
Dr. Smith began what was really his life work in connection 
with the Fourth. 

Like Drs. Balche and Laurie and Brackenridge, John 
Cross Smith was Scotch-Irish in descent. His father emi- 
grated when quite a young man from the County of Antrim, 
from which county also came the parents of Andrew 
Jackson. On reaching this country his father made his 
home in Baltimore, where he married a lady from Pennsyl- 
vania, of the same race and faith. When John C Smith 
was born nobody was ever able to find out. He was oddly 
sensitive about his age, and when pressed into a corner by 
the unwise temerity of some, would end the discussion by 
saying: "It was very uncertain, his father saying one day 
and his mother another. ,, I judge, however, he must have 
been born about just before the beginning of the century — 
and, as the City of Washington was founded in 1800, they 
perhaps began life together. His father died early in life. 
His mother, of whom he was never tired of speaking, must 
have been a remarkable woman. She was a woman of stern 
integrity and conscientiousness; rigid even to austerity in 
relation to matters of religion; devoted to the service of 
God and the interests of His Kingdom, and a woman of 
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large knowledge in practical affairs. It was to her mould- 
ing that the life and character of Dr. Smith were conformed. 
The death of his father devolved the care of the home upon 
him, and he obtained employment as a clerk for their sup- 
port. He was, therefore, unable to secure a collegiate edu- 
cation, but by private study made up for this deficiency 
so far as possible. He pursued his studies in theology 
under the direction of his pastor, Dr. John M. Duncan, of 
Baltimore, who was in his time noted for learning and pulpit 
ability. Dr. Duncan was a man of rare powers of mind 
and spirit, and those who were taught by him received the 
benefits of a training which falls to the lot of few men. 
It was well said by Dr. Leyburn that if John M. Duncan 
had done no more than equip and send into the ministry 
John Chambers, John C. Smith, Wm. F. Sproule and Rev. 
Mr. McLain, he had done more than the work of an ordi- 
nary man. One year was spent by young Smith in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and then home again for the finish- 
ing touches by Dr. Duncan, where he had also the benefit 
of the friendship and advice of Dr. John Brackenridge, of 
Kentucky, Pastor of the Second Church, an interest which 
continued through his life. He was licensed to preach in 1828, 
the very year of the organization of the Fourth Church. 
He engaged in home missionary work near Norfolk, Va., 
and after six months was called to the Church of Ports- 
mouth, Va., which he served for three years. 

On a visit to Washington he was invited by Dr. Balche 
to preach, and this resulted in an invitation to act as asso- 
ciate pastor of the Georgetown Church, and on the 2d of 
May, 1832, he was installed in that office on the death of 
Dr. Balche at the close of the succeeding year. Dr. Smith 
continued in the pastorate for seven years, or until 1839, 
when he was called to the ministry of the Fourth Church. 
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His first connection with the Fourth Church was in De- 
cember 17, 1832, when he preached the sermon at the in- 
stallation of its first pastor, Rev. Mason Noble. 

Dr. Smith accomplished a large task in Georgetown. 
When he went there he found the church heavily in debt 
and about to pass into the sheriff's hands. He determined 
to save the property; and though he met the opposition of 
the faint-hearted and the discouraged, he carried his plan 
through to a successful issue. He here manifested that 
dauntless purpose and concentration of will and effort which 
were his to so remarkable a degree and which gave him 
the assurance of victory in many a doubtful and hazardous 
undertaking. He became noted in the course of years as a 
church builder and raiser of the funds for this purpose; he 
traveled far and wide in these efforts, which were always 
successful. Many churches, both in this city and in the 
country around, the Western, the sixth, the Assembly's, the 
15th Street Colored, owe their origin and buildings to him. 

When Mr. Noble left the Fourth Church the minds of 
the people turned to Dr. Smith. The chief anxiety turned 
upon the question of his health. He was tall and spare, and 
through all his life gave one the impression of being a frail 
man. Indeed, I have the story on good authority that 
when one of his most loyal supporters and friends visited 
Scotland, he was anxious to bring back some testimonial of 
his reverence for his pastor. But he hardly expected to 
find him alive when he returned, and so he selected and 
had sent over a magnificent shaft of Scotch granite, which 
should to coming generations declare the estimation in which 
the pastor was held. How singular is Fate. Long before 
the close of Dr. Smith's life, that monument was erected 
over the grave of the donor. 

Dr. Smith found in the people of the Fourth Church a 
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people ready to his hand for a great work. They had 
already proved their character by their works — and, tested 
by hardship, they had proven their readiness for larger 
things. And consequently, when within six months after 
his installation Dr. Smith called upon his people to erect 
a larger and more substantial house of worship, he found 
an instant response. A contract was made with John C. 
Harkness for a house 61x80 feet — larger than any church 
building hitherto put up in the city. A site immediately 
across the street, at the west side of 9th, was selected and 
the property purchased from Mayor Van Ness, and the 
cornerstone was laid June 24, 1840, an account of the same 
being contained in the National Intelligencer of June 29th. 
The building was dedicated just one year from that date, 
June 20, 1841, and for nearly sixty years, that is, until 1899, 
when the Fourth Church removed to Columbia Heights, 
was the home of an increasing congregation and a fruitful 
and wide extended service. We can only appreciate the 
magnitude of this undertaking by considering the character 
of Washington and the church's location at that time. By 
the census of 1840 it appears that Washington had a popu- 
lation of less than 17,000 whites and less than 6,000 colored 
■ — or about 23,000. The locality was one which Dr. Smith 
himself called "a land of gullies and marshes. ,, Ninth 
Street was unpaved. The square in which Dr. Smith lived 
during his entire residence at 910 New York Avenue, had 
but four houses in it; and the whole square in which the 
Church was situated, bounded by 9th and 10th and G and 
H Streets, full of ravines and hollows as it was, had but 
two houses in it. The assessed value of the square with 
improvements was in 1839 less than $18,000. Even in my 
own day as a boy, I well remember the open condition of 
that neighborhood — the gully or sewer running across the 
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block midway from N.E. to S.W., and the great Van Ness 
mausoleum on the H Street side, with its high iron gate 
into the tomb, which was at once the fascination and the 
terror of the boys of the neighborhood. All that was 
altered long since. The ravine was arched over and the 
gullies filled in, the common levelled and the mausoleum 
removed to Oak Hill, Grant Street cut through, and now 
not a foot of ground that is not occupied and of highest 
value. I may say in passing that the little white church 
was transformed into two comfortable houses that in time 
came to have brick fronts, but these also I believe) have 
passed away with the march of improvements. 

The church under Dr. Smith's leadership equalled all the 
tasks that came its way. If it was poor in this world's 
goods it was not poor in men and women who were rich 
in faith and courage. There were earnest, practical men 
of affairs, not too busy to give their time and talents and 
energy to the service of the community through the church. 
David M. Wilson, the beloved Elder, leader in every good 
work, with missionary zeal and large vision, always pros- 
pecting and achieving; Jacob Gideon and Anthony Preston, 
neither of them at the time of the organization of the church, 
members of it, but both of them soon in its membership, 
and then eelcted to the Eldership and serving the church 
with singular fidelity and loving zeal. They gave each 
$1,000 for the new building, and Jacob Gideon gave the 
beautifully embossed and engraved communion service, 
which the church still holds as one of its chief treasures. 

Then there were a host of others, Stansbury, Stettinius, 
Michael Nourse, Col. Wm. P. Young, the Larners, the 
Shepherds, Moores and many others too numerous to 
mention. 

Among the women were many helpers, prominent among 
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them Mrs. Mary Gideon, fruitful in every good work, and 
Mrs. Shepherd, mother of Governor Shepherd, whose gra- 
cious life is one of the fragrant memories of my childhood 
and early ministry. There was no public school system in 
the District prior to the year 1849, and therefore it came 
into the mind and heart of Mrs. Jacob Gideon to supply 
the deficiency. In 1836 she instituted the female free school 
and this had its home in one of the lower rooms of the 
Fourth Church, and taught by the Misses Wannall of that 
church. By the interested and persistent work of Mrs. 
Gideon this school was maintained for thirteen years, but in 
1849 the system of public schools having been introduced in- 
to the city, and there being no further use for this effort, it 
was discontinued. In this school a good primary education was 
given free, and many young girls had here the training 
which fitted them to take their happy and responsible places 
in life. The money for carrying on the school was received 
from voluntary gifts, and there were often opportune sup- 
plies from Mrs. Gideon and her friends to meet any de- 
ficiency. 

The church also maintained a Sabbath School for colored 
children, concerning which I find this interesting and in- 
forming note among its records, date of September 2, 1835 : 

" offered a resolution that the Colored Sabbath 

School connected with this church be dissolved on account 
of the present state of public opinion, which resolution was 
lost/' Dr. Smith, a man born and living among the col- 
ored people, was deeply interested in their welfare. The 
only Presbyterian Church among the colored people — the 
15th Street Church, under the charge now and for nearly 
40 years of the Rev. Dr. Grimke — is directly responsible for 
its existence and continuance to Dr. Smith. At that time 
great prejudices existed as to the education of the negroes. 
The laws forbade the teaching of those who were in servi- 
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tude, and it was with difficulty that those who were free 
could secure instruction. Its first minister was John F. 
Cook, the father of one of the late Collectors of Taxes for 
the District, a man held in great esteem by the whole city. 
When it became known that Cook had applied for licensure 
to the Presbytery then sitting in the Fourth Church, and 
that on satisfactory examination held, order had been taken 
to license him, the Fourth Church, after listening to his 
trial sermon, there was great excitement. Loose threats 
were made, even extending to that of pulling down the 
church; but through it all the pastor stood firm, and the 
Fourth Church had the privilege of being the place for the 
licensure of the firsj colored man in the city to preach the 
Gospel. No one ever regretted the action. Cook proved 
himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him, winning 
the esteem and respect of his brethren in the ministry and 
building up a church among his people whose influence is 
of a high order. 

In the last years of his life, when laid aside from active 
work, Dr. Smith personally solicited and raised some 
$1,000 for the payment of a debt of $10,000 which was 
threatening the life of that church. 

When the Civil War broke out Dr. Smith took no council 
with flesh and blood. Though a Southern man, he was an 
intense Union man. He immediately offered his services 
as Chaplain to the Government, being the first clergyman in 
Washington, and probably the first in the country, to put 
his ministry at the call of the sick and wounded of the 
army. He announced his action to his people in a famous 
sermon on the text: "I am now ready to be offered." It 
was at a critical time in the history of the country and 
especially in this city, when he took his stand so boldly 
and uncompromisingly, and he well deserved the honor of 
his country for it. It is no wonder, then, that Lincoln 
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and Cameron and other great leaders became his firm and 
tried friends; that they gave him a hearing and favored 
requests of his whenever presented. In due time his serv- 
ices were accepted and permission was given to visit the 
sick and wounded soldiers in the city. When the law 
allowed the appointment of Chaplains he received his com- 
mission, dated May 31, 1862, and was honorably mustered 
out June 19, 1865. The services rendered by himself and 
Mrs. Smith to the soldiers in Judiciary Square Hospital can 
never be computed at their full value. Ministering to more 
than 11,000 men, his image was borne away stamped deeply 
upon as many hearts. Probably no man was more widely 
known throughout the country for the vast labor of love 
which he carried on. Dr. Smith was proud, and justly so, 
of his war record. In his anniversary sermon of Septem- 
ber, 1865, he said: "I thank God for my military record." 

In the early part of the war hospital facilities in the city 
were scarce, and it became necessary for the Government 
to occupy some of the churches. Some of these were 
requisitioned, but Dr. Smith, knowing the need, offered the 
Fourth Church as an hospital, and it was so used for eight 
months. The pews were floored over, the organ was 
boarded in, and hundreds of men were cared for within 
its walls. 

Notwithstanding all these varied outside interests he let 
nothing divorce him from the work of his own church. He 
used to say, "I know nothing but the Fourth Church," but 
this was uttered in no narrow sense, for he thought of 
and labored for others continually ; but he did consider him- 
self responsible for the particular church given him to 
shepherd. 

Dr. Smith was a preacher in the best sense of the word. 
He was not an orator; he did not bring into the pulpit the 
diction and the graces of the study, least of all did he bring 
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the mooted questions of politics to his people; but he did 
meet them on the plane of daily living* and with a heart 
understanding and sympathizing with people in the solution 
of their many problems, he endeavored to help them by the 
teachings of the Word of God. He was eminently practi- 
cal in his ministry, and it must have been indeed a careless 
or indifferent hearer who did not take away real help to 
meet the issues of life. Plain and unpretending in his man- 
ner, the Doctor was blessed with a genial and sympathetic 
disposition which attached to him many true and warm- 
hearted people. He was completely absorbed in his work 
and made the wants and anxieties of his congregation his 
unceasing care. 

It was in his pastoral work he particularly excelled. He 
knew the value of personal interest in his people and he de- 
voted himself to a visitation and care of them in their 
homes which drew their interest in turn and bound them to 
him and the church. 

I remember one young minister who came when the Doctor 
was trying out various candidates for the position of As- 
sistant. This man, with a temerity born of ignorance of 
the man with whom he was dealing, said : "Doctor, how do 
you get your people to keep you so many years ?" The 
old Doctor flashed one of those keen looks at him, under 
which an ordinary man might wince, drew himself up, and 
said with a dignity native to him : "Young man, my people 
don't keep me; I keep them." Which was literally true. 
Trouble could not come in a life, nor sorrow in a home, 
nor disaster and perplexity threaten, and Dr. Smith not know 
it. And anon he was there, and, with his coming, help and 
comfort and strengthening. 

Dr. Smith also lived in the days before the Civil Service, 
when the office and the person of the minister had probably 
greater influence than in the present day. And Dr. Smith 
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knew his way to Cabinet officers and appointive powers and 
understood, with that subtle knowledge of human nature 
which was almost a sixth sense, how to approach and pre- 
sent his case and win his way and get his appointment. 
Thus vast numbers of young men were attached to him and 
his church by reason of the kindly service he rendered them. 
But alas! the day came when all that was changed. There 
arose another king that knew not John and I was informed, 
and have no reason to doubt it, that in one great excision 
forty of Dr. Smith's men lost their places, and there was no 
power to get them back. Dr. Smith felt this keenly, but 
it did not let him cease his kindly efforts, and he busied 
himself among friends and business acquaintances to find 
places for his proteges. 

During all these years, both before and during and at the 
close of the Civil War, the work of the church under Dr. 
Smith's care advanced and strengthened. Various colonies 
went forth to establish other churches, as The Assembly's, 
Western, Sixth and Eastern, but the places of those thus 
colonizing were soon taken by others and the church main- 
tained a leading place in the city. At the same time the 
relations between Dr. Smith and his brethren of the other 
communions were genial and kind. He was a special friend 
with his neighbor, Father Mathews, of St. Patrick's Church. 
Dr. Smith asked him for a contribution to his church when 
he was building it. Father Mathew said : "Well, you know 
it wouldn't be allowable for me to help build a Protestant 
Church. But the sidewalk — that's not part of a church. 
I'll give you that." And so he did. It is a delightful com- 
mentary upon the comity and friendliness among the 
churches and ministry of that time — at least, of some of 
them. This fraternity Dr. Smith maintained until the end 
and he always gave a hearty welcome to new men coming 
to the city, being especially gracious to his younger brethren. 
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As the years increased and the disabilities of age began 
to make themselves felt, Dr. Smith asked his people for an 
Associate in the work, and his choice and that of the people 
falling upon the writer of this paper, I was installed in the 
office and for nearly four years of his closing life had the 
privilege of association with him. He was always consid- 
erate and thoughtful of his young helper and we worked 
side by side, dividing the duties of the church between us. 
After two years, however, that is, on the 5th of January, 
1876, he met with an accident, being knocked down by a 
street car horse and was critically ill for a long time. Even- 
tually, however, he recovered sufficiently to be out and to 
come to church and sit in the pulpit, but he was never able 
to preach again. To the end, as throughout his long min- 
istry, he retained the love and reverence of his people, and 
when on the afternoon of January 23, 1878, he fell asleep, 
a whole church was plunged in mourning as for a beloved 
father, and multitudes from far and near joined in their 
sorrow. 

I have thus very incompletely sketched some of the inci- 
dents and characteristics of a great, because a serving, life. 
Dr. Smith still lives in the work he organized and in the 
lives he influenced. And though a city may move onward 
in its unceasing progress and the immediate presence of 
its builders and conservators be lost, yet what they were 
and did in its upbuilding cannot fail of its purpose, and 
the memory of men like John C. Smith will be among its 
imperishable treasures. 



